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after Miss Barrow's death Seddon had taken to a jeweller a ring
which had been her property to be enlarged and a watch which
bore her mother's name to have the name erased and a new dial
fitted. Why this indecent haste to have the alterations made
even before the funeral, if there was nothing to conceal ?

The cumulative effect of all these incidents was such that,
although there was no direct evidence of the administration of
poison to Miss Barrow by either of the Seddons, they were both
arrested and charged with her wilful murder.

At the trial Sir Rufus found himself opposed by Marshall Hall,
whom he had known since his student days and befriended at a
time when Marshall Hall's practice had gravely suffered from a
series of sharp rebukes administered to him by different judges
with whom his occasional flagrant indiscretions and quick temper
had embroiled him in open court.

Marshall Hall, tall, handsome, eloquent, and flamboyant,
utterly different from Sir Rufus in his style and methods of
advocacy, was well suited to a case of this kind, for, being the son
of a doctor, he possessed considerable medical knowledge and was
at his best when he had the opportunity to use it.

Sir Rufus in opening told in some detail the history of Miss
Barrow's life and death in the Seddons' house, pointing out that
there were three main points for the jury's consideration, motive,
opportunity and subsequent conduct.

Evidence was then called, including that of Dr. Spilsbury and
Dr. William Wilcox as to the finding of arsenic in the body,
and in his cross-examination of these experts Marshall Hall
sought to prove that death had been caused either by the epidemic
diarrhoea or alternatively by chronic, and not by acute, arsenical
poisoning. He attacked the Marsh test, which had been employed,
as being concerned with such minute particles that the slightest
error in calculation, would be sufficient to destroy the whole value
of the test, and he endeavoured to support the theory of chronic
poisoning by reference to the presence of a quantity of arsenic in
the distal, as distinct from the proximal, ends of the hair, which
Dr. Wilcox agreed was more consistent with chronic than with
acute poisoning.

This was a considerable success for Marshall Hall, but Dr.
Wilcox was convinced that death had in fact been due to acute
poisoning, though he was puzzled by the analysis of the hair.
After reflection, the answer to Marshall Hall's point came to him,
and he was recalled at a later stage of the trial in order to explain
it. The hair which he had analysed had been lying for some time
in the body fluid in the coffin and had been impregnated at the